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NOTES. 

Varia. 

I. — i. Miix<pofiat.. The word [xi/xyorxac sometimes has a meaning 
not provided for in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon. Hence a recent 
editor of extracts from Greek Lyric Poets has given it a forced 
rendering not demanded by the context. Archil. XII begins : 

Aijdea nkv UTovoevza, IlepixAees, oure Tt? aarmv 
l±eix<p6ixsvos ftaXiys rip(perai ovSs tzoXis, 

Here he renders p.ep<p6pevo<;, ' bewailing,' evidently construing the 
negative only with rip^erac, and inventing a meaning for ni/x^o/iai, 
or rather borrowing it from Buchholz. That psp^d/xsvtx; could be 
taken in a causal sense and construed outside of the negative, can- 
not be denied, only its meaning does not suit. Blass more properly 
renders it " geringachtend," and of course the negative then 
includes it. Other examples where it has a similar signification 
are so familiar that it is difficult to see how they have been over- 
looked, or why they have been neglected, by our lexicographers. 
In the Hecuba of Euripides, the heroine, in conversation with 
Agamemnon, threatens to punish Polymestor with the aid of other 
women. Agamemnon asks how women are to receive the strength 
of men. Hecuba answers (884) : 

detvdv to tz\tj#oz, Shv doXto re dbtrpa%ov, 
to which Agamemnon replies (885) : 

Ssivdv * to fxivzot S-r/Xu /x£/x<po,u.at yivoz. 
At this verse a scholiast says : ni/iyo/iai • xarayiyvwaxia xa\ <pdbXov 

yyodfiaf d<T$eves yap xai palaxiv. So in Hercules Furens, 189, 

plp.<ps.i clearly has a similar sense, i. e. think little of, despise, con- 
temn. One phase of this sense is ' to disregard,' which suits the 
passage in Archilochus. 

2. Euripides Alcest. 403-. The pruritus emendandi of Herwerden 
is well known. N. Wecklein, having spoken of this (Bursian's 
Jahresbericht, XIII, p. 38), says: In Folge dieser Eilfertigkeit 
kommen mitunter Conjecturen zum Vorschein, die geradezu feh- 
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lerhaft sind (Hel. 1398, 00 nep SvxV, etc.) oder dem Zusammenhange 
widersprechen (Here. 679, xsXaddi, etc.) oder auch absurde Vorstel- 

lungen geben (Ale. 403, 6 abs tzoti amai Ttirviov yovaaiv veo/Ttros, etc.). 

Without defending the mass of Herwerden's conjectures, or even 
maintaining that this particular conjecture is to be accepted, I pro- 
pose to defend it against Wecklein's criticism. His authority is 
justly held so high that an error on his part is unusually dangerous. 
Unfortunately he does not tell us wherein exists the ' absurdity ' ; 
but that there is no absurdity in the act or situation (from a 
Euripidean standpoint at least) is shown by Suppl. 284-5, " 7re P l 

aoim yobvaaiv aids Tzirvw, 278 ap.<fntirvouaa rb abv yovv, 10 ~po<nriTvoutr' 

ifidv. yuvo, and many other examples ; for the boy Eumelos is in the 
attitude of supplication (Jnzdxouaov, axouaov, 3) /xdrep, avzidZu) a' iyco 
a' £yd>, pdrsp, xaXoupai 6 <ro? nori xr£.~), although he knows his mother 
is dead. Wecklein must see the absurdity, therefore, in a veooods 
falling at the knees ; but this is not objectionable. The ' falling at 
the knees ' is no part of a figure, but is literal, and veoaabs, as else- 
where in Euripides, merely amounts to ' child,' ' darling.' With 
artipaaiv we are so accustomed to think of a young bird (and yet 
izirviuv is then unsuitable), that it is difficult to banish the image 
from the mind even when we read ydvaatv — an image that would 
never have been created if we had always read yivaatv. If this is 
not Wecklein's trouble, I am unable to see what is. 

II. Aristophanea 1. EA. Whether 2a as an exclamation was not 
originally the imperative of idu> (' hold ! ') I shall not discuss ; but its 
primary use as an interjection is to indicate surprise in its strict 
sense, not necessarily astonishment or wonder. This surprise is 
usually at something sudden or unexpected (though not wonderful) 
which occurs, and calls forth remark or leads to an interruption of 
conversation already going on. From this use naturally comes the 
other, where it is employed when something startling in its nature 
is told. In both its uses it is placed first — that is, it introduces the 
remark (or the other ejaculations) caused by the occurrence or the 
statement. If it is ever employed otherwise, examples have escaped 
me. There are many passages where there is doubt whether we 
should read ea sa or ad, and in not a few cases l>? seems to have a 
similar use. (See Aesch. Prom. 114, Agam. 11 25, Choeph. 1047; 
Prom. 151, 158, Soph. Oed. Col. 149, Trach. 1004, 1014, etc.) But 
these are also employed in other circumstances, and hence ea is 
occasionally confounded with them in some MSS. As an instance 
of its weakest use may be cited Plat. Prot. 314. Knocking is heard 
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at the door. Some one opens it and says, "Ea, <jo<pi<nai tivss, ' Why, 
here are some philosophers.' As illustrations of all its uses see the 
following examples taken at random from the dramatists : Aesch. 
Prom. 298, 687, Soph. Oed. Col. 1477, Eur. Androm. 895, Bacch. 
644, Hec. 501, 733, 1 1 16, Elect. 341, 557, 747, Heracl. 73, Here. 
Fur. 514, 815, 1088, Suppl. 91, Hippol. 1390, Iph. Aul. 316, 643, 
1131, Iph. Taur. 1156, Ion 153, 170, 241, 540 (Witz.), 1549, Med. 
1005, Orest. 277, Rhes. 574, 675, 885, Tro. 298, 1256, Aristoph. 
Nub. 1259, Pax 60, Av. 1495, Thesmo. 699, 1105. 

These remarks have been made more especially to prepare the 
way for criticizing certain readings in Aristophanes. In Pax a 
servant has been speaking, and then we read (Dind. v. 60) : 

Trygaeus : ea la. 

Servant : <ny7j<?a>¥ t d><; <po>v7Js axouetv not Soxm. 

Then Trygaeus proceeds to address to Zeus a sort of soliloquy 
(if we may so speak). Our surprise is removed when we cast our 
eyes at the margin and see : 60. ia ea servo continuatum in libris 
Trygaeo tribuit Brunckius. It should be restored to the servant. 
It is true, we should then have nothing in the text to represent the 
yoivrj which the servant heard; but that is nothing uncommon. 
(See Ran. 312 ff). 

Again, in the Nubes, Strepsiades has just driven a creditor from 
the stage, when is heard without l<i> pol fioi, whereupon Strepsiades : 

k'a. 

Ti? obroai izoz eofP 6 flprjvwv ; 

Here Bakhuyzen (De Parodia in Com. Aristoph.) strangely assigns 
ea to the voice without. 

It may be further remarked that there is no propriety in Liddell 
and Scott's observation that ea is rare in prose. It is rare in the 
same sense that Neptune is rarely in perihelion. It is used when- 
ever time and occasion call for it, and this does not, from the nature 
of the matter, happen so often in prose as in the drama ; but the 
remark of L. and S. would lead one to suppose that it is poetical. 

2. — Bakhuyzen, with others, attributes the whole of Aristoph. 
Ach. 540 to Euripides. In Aristoph. it runs thus : 

ipe? rtg, ou XPV V ' dXXd ri £%p?jv elxare, 

and the scholiast says ' tyet n?, 00 zprjv' is from Euripides' Tele- 
phus. Of course, among the fragments of Euripides it is written 
with ri •/ PV v ecirare. This, however, is neither tragic nor comic. 
ri gives Bakhuyzen no trouble, as he writes (Aristoph. Frag. 525) 
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ap-Kaya Tpiywv without remark. If we admit this quantity, it must 
be tragic ; but it cannot be : r{ and XPV V are too closely connected 
to stand before the fifth caesura. Perhaps, then, after all, the 
scholiast meant what he said. 

3. — We are in constant danger of finding parodies in Aris- 
tophanes where none exist ; but Ach. 790, 

dpoparpia yap itrri xyjx twutw -zarpos, 

reminds me always so forcibly of Soph. Antig. 513, 

ftp.at.ij.n<z ix pta.$ T£ xat to.utou izarpds, 

that I must call attention to it, as Bakhuyzen does not mention it. 
Also Av. 1245, 

ap' olafP ftzt Zeus et ps Xoiz-qasi izipa, zzl., 

with its confused construction, is very suggestive of Antig. 2 ff, if 
we do not adopt the late " emendations " to the latter. 

The whole passage, Av. 316-335, is clearly a izaparpaytpSia, not, 
of course, one in which the exact metrical form has been followed. 
Bakhuyzen seems to have given himself needless trouble to show 
that Ran. 1443-4, 

orav t« vuv aicuna tzotiV ijycopefta, 
rd 5' ovra -rtii'z antirza, xri,, 

are taken from some lost play of Euripides. It will be observed 
that in the first of these two verses we have, omitting the accents, 
A-Kcarania'V, which might be &tziot antatf; and in the other verse, 
ovTaTrMTTa-xitTza., which might.be ovt axtaT amaza, or ovt dnitrra 
tzhtto. or Svra raara -Kiara ; and but for the accents, the passage 
would have been hopelessly obscure, and in any case must have 
been puzzling. It seems to me that the comedian was merely 
ridiculing Hec. 689, 

aizutT anttrra xaiva xatva dipxopai. 

The passage is, moreover, not of the paradoxical sort to which B. 
refers for illustration. 

4. — In reference to the Promethean scene in Av., Bakhuyzen 
says (p. 89): Saepius mihi vss. 1494 sqq. legenti videbantur 
haec omnia quae de Prometheo agunt revera faceta non esse neque 
summo comico digna nisi quodammodo cum Promethei historia 
cohaererent, i. e. veri Promethei parodiam continerent. He then 
proceeds to show, with considerable elaboration, that the Upopyj^sht; 
IluptpdptK must not only have existed, but have occupied the first 
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place in the trilogy ; and he then explains the above scene as a 
parody on some similar scene in the lhp<p6pp<; t maintaining that it 
would otherwise be 'omnino t-7j<; <papzmj<; xat/juadtai;.' His argu- 
ments with reference to the Tloptpopuz appear to be, in the main, 
very sound,. and he has, perhaps, made some contributions to the 
solution of that vexed question; but the assumption of a Ilupyopoz 
is surely not essential for the explanation of this scene in Aris- 
tophanes. In the first place, the myth was sufficiently familiar to 
make the people enjoy what may be called a parody on it, whether 
they had ever witnessed it on the stage or not. And, in the second 
place, is it certain that Aristophanes always practiced what he 
preached ? In the very play where he censures the <poprtxi} xa>p.a>dta 
he indulges in it himself to an extent which seems to have dis- 
pleased the people ; and the play opens and closes with scenes 
condemned in the parabasis. Hundreds of passages may be pointed 
out in his works which are designed solely to create vulgar laughter. 
I believe that the attempt to acquit Aristophanes of this charge has 
prevented critics from explaining Av. 1 2 1 3 (aippayXS 1 fye 1 <;) by referring 
to v. 560. The sheer absurdity of the thing constituted its humor. 
Hearing v. 1213 some half-hour after v. 560, the people could not 
but associate them together. This the poet knew, and hence 
intended that they should. 

But to return to the Promethean scene : I have always enjoyed 
it as much as any other scene in all the poet's plays, and this is the 
case with many other readers of Aristophanes. M. Haupt regarded 
it as the finest scene in that play. And why ? Because every one 
is even now sufficiently familiar with the story of Prometheus to 
enjoy seeing it parodied, or, rather, presented in caricature. Of 
course it may have been a parody on the Uupip6po%, but, I say, it is 
not at all necessary to assume anything of the sort. 1 

M. W. Humphreys. 

1 Those who are familiar with modern parodic literature, especially those who 
have ever been guilty of trying to add to the stock of it, will appreciate the 
justness of Professor Humphreys's remark ; and if perchance any of our readers 
remembers Aytoun's Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, which had, I believe, 
some little success in its day, will be able to recall a number of travestied 
situations which are enjoyable without any reference to the poets ridiculed. So 
in reading the Wasps with a class some time since I was amused by a parallelism 
which suggested itself to me for the first time between the situation of Phi- 
lokleon in the confinement of his house, and that of Danae in her tower. 
Bdelykleon corresponds to Akrisios, and an analogous chorus would not be far 
to seek. The measures are plaintive, indeed caterwauling, and would suit a 



